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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 

The President and Secretary of 
Navy Knox awarded 62 medals and 272 
letters of commendation to the heroes 
of Pearl Harbor and Wake Island. 
Among those honored were the late 
Rear Admiral Isaac C. Kidd and Mer- 
vyn S. Bennion, who were killed at 
Pearl Harbor... © Death stalked the 
south-central U. S. as tornadoes and 
floods in Mississippi, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio accounted for 136 deaths and 
$3,000,000 property damage ...¢@ Two 
big flying fortresses crashed within 
two hours of each other in the Pacific 
Northwest, killing 14 Army aviators 

. @ There were 4,150,000 unemploy- 
ed in January, an increase of 1,000,000 
over December, 1941, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Chief reasons for the rise were shut- 
downs and change-overs in non-war 
industry ... @ The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is taking steps to 
settle all claims for damages to civil- 
ian property resulting from the Japan- 
ese attack at Pearl Harbor. Damage 
is not expected to exceed $5,000,000 

. @ A Federal grand jury sitting in 
Chicago accused 105 corporations and 
individuals engaged in the processing 
and marketing of cheese of conspiring 
to fix prices of American and brick 
cheese, in violation of the anti-trust 
laws e CAA will undertake to 
extend aviation courses in elementary 
and secondary schools, according to 
an announcemént from the Commerce 
Department. 


+ * 7 


U. S. AT WAR 


In Washington, Secretary of War 
Stimson drew the first green capsule, 
No. 3485, in the first wartime draft lot- 
tery since World War I. The drawing 
took 16 hours, affected 9,000,000 men 
between the ages 20-44 who registered 
It was the first odd number 


Feb. 16. 
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Chinese Aviation Cadets Study Here 
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WE SHALL WIN 

Today we walk with sorrow; 
Our sky is overcast. 

Yet he who doubts tomorrow 
Must first forget our past. 


| 

| | 
The Pilgrim—hated, hounded— 
The seeds of freedom bore 
To where the white surf pounded i 
Our bleak New England shore. | 


From out that soil unyielding 
Came forth a bumper crop 

That still its power “is wielding— 
We dare not let it stop! 


At Lexington you see it; 
At bloody Bunker Hill— 
Not life as kings decree it, 
But born of patriots’ will. 


Through Valley Forge’s rigor 
It bore our fighting men— 

Now, finger at the trigger, 
We war for it again. 


Yes, though today bring sorrow, 
Though skies be overcast, 

He cannot doubt tomorrow 
Who knows our glorious past. 


—STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


«Written specially for PATHFINDER 
by the noted poet.) 






drawn in six draft lotteries since 1917 
...@ The U. S. is training Chinese fly- 
ing cadets for combat duty at air- 
fields at Phoenix, Ariz. (see cut). The 


cadets have American air instructors* 


and Chinese officers as supervisors... 
e Giant four-motor bombers began 
rolling from an intricate assembly line 
at Consolidated Aircraft Corp. at San 
Diego, as U. S. engineers achieved the 
difficult feat of mass production of big 
planes... @ The U.S. Army in Ireland 
will be augmented with trained Amer- 
icans now serving with the British 
armed forces in Britain. Negotiations 
are being made between the two coun- 
tries for the transfer of the Americans 

e Shipyards on both coasts 
launched five vessels for the Navy in 
a typical recent week: the 1,700-ton 
destroyer Frazier, the cruiser Birm- 
ingham, a mine-sweeper, a submarine, 
and a supply ship. 


* * 


AMERICA 


A “far-reaching” financial and com- 
mercial trade treaty between Argen- 
tina and Spain has been signed by 
representatives of those two countries 
at Madrid. It provides for an exchange 
of goods valued at $46,610,000 and the 
eventual establishment of. an . airline 
between Madrid and Buenos Aires . 

@ The Mexican government is speed- 
ing plans to remove all its Japanese 
element by the end of March from the 
barred zone, a 62-mile area along the 
coasts and borders ... @ Air Commo- 
dore Alfredo Pugo, former air attache 
at the Chilean Embassy in Washing- 
ton, forecast in New York that Chile 


PATHE INDO 


“would not stay neutral \: 


longer .. . Chile has always 
the same side as the United S 
cause we are Americans.” H,; 
official visit to Washington 
recognition of his efforts | 
union of all Spanish Americ 
one government, President 
Santos, of Colombia, was d 
with the Order of Francisc: 
randa by the Venezuela goy, 


. * * 


PEOPLE 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, g: 
the class of °17, was electéd 
ary member of the Phi Bet 
chapter of Wellesley Colles 
nition of her outstanding w: 
er of the Chinese people . 
George Stewart-Murray, DPD 
Atholl, and the only person 
Britain permitted to keep 
army—a privilege granted | 
Victoria — died in London. 

® Francis B. Sayre, U. | 

Commissioner to the Philip, 
in the U. S. to confer with P 
Roosevelt. He declared our 
the Philippines are going thr: 
tortures of hell” forus ... e 
Field, 47, author of the b« 
All This and Heaven, Too 
pneumonia at her home in 
Hills, Cal. 





* * * 


FOREIGN 
Deputy Prime Minister Clem: 
Attlee informed the British Ho 
Commons that Lord Beaverbrook 


return to the United States to ‘c 
on work regarding the pooling of | 


sources between the United Nati 


but he will not be a member of t 
@ The Canadian go 


War Cabinet... 


ns, 


ul 


ernment has given final approval | 


the United States to construct a | 


S 


to-Alaska highway through the Ca 
adian provinces... This is the fina! ste 
to negotiations agreed upon by the | 
governments March 6... ® A bi 
Chinese transport plane carrying fiy 
Americans crashed en route from Ku! 
ming, the Burma Road termitus, | 


Chungking. Among the dead 


Major General Lancelot Dennys, : 


of the British Military Mission. 
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WOMANPOWER— 


Women Called to Camps, Factories and Farms 


HE nation is in peril, and Amer- 

ican women are coming to the 
rescue. By millions they are moving 
on the armed front, in uniforms, in 
work suits and in every-day dress, to 
tilt the balance to victory. 

The story of women in war goes 
back to the dawn of history, and a 
little beyond, It goes to the legendary 
Amazons—women who had their own 
armies. Women have caused wars, 
like Helen of Troy; they have led 
soldiers, like Joan of Arc; they have 
stopped wars, like the Sabine women 
in Rome. Bible women stepped into 
the lead in time of need, like the 
Prophetess Deborah; or took direct 
action, like Jael with her nail. Women 
of all ages have backed up their war- 
riors with every necessary sacrifice, 
like the women in besieged Carthage 
who cut off their hair for bow-strings. 

American women have a record of 
readiness to help in all their country’s 
struggles, whether through inspira- 
tion, like Betsy Ross with her flag; 
through direct action, like Molly 
Pitcher with her cannon, or through 
sacrifices, like practically all the rest. 

But the present war is going to see 
more women taking an active part 
than in any previous war in all his- 
tory. In fact, the war has come back 
to them. “This sort of war,” declared 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, “is fought by whole 
populations.” Bombs from the skies 
are aimed at women as well as men, 
now, and the “deadly female of the 
species” is naturally inclined to fight 
back, 

In the First World War 2,250,000 
American women helped out with the 
war work. There were 500,000 at 
such work last December when the 
Japs struck. The number of women 
workers needed for “vital industrial 
tasks” in this war has been estimated 
at 9,000,000. In England 5,000,000 
women have been registered for jobs 
of military importance. Russian wo- 
men are buzzing all over the place like 
a hive of angry bees, and have even 
landed at the front in parachutes, In 
China, Mme, Chiang Kai-shek goes in 
for numbers. She has a program of en- 

lling 200,000,000 women “to help 
Win the war.” Mrs. Roosevelt has de- 
clared that “all of us,” both men and 
women, should be drafted for war. 

Those who remember the last war 
can hardly have forgotten the Nurse 


Cover: Women workers in plane plant; at Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard (right); and learning tractor farming 
at Wells College, N. ¥. (bottom). 


AVAILABLE 


Corps of the Army and the “yeoman- 
ettes” of the Navy. That was only a 
beginning. Shortly the ranks of the 
Army are going to be opened wide for 
enlistment of women who will wear 
a uniform, draw Army pay and allow- 
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Rep. Rogers Sponsored a Women’s Corps 


ances, serve under lieutenants, cap- 
tains and a major of their own sex, 
and be under direct military super- 
vision. 

These women “soldiers” will be 
members of the Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps, sponsored by Represent- 
ative Edith N. Rogers, of Massachu- 
setts, who did war work and collab- 
orated with such a corps in England 
while the Kaiser was being beaten. 
The idea was heartily endorsed by 
Secretary of War Stimson, Chief of 
Staff Gen. George C. Marshall, and was 
promptly approved by the Military Af- 
fairs Committees of both Senate and 
House. In this plan, women from 21 
to 45 may volunteer for a term of one 
year (which may be extended later) 
for noncombatant duty. There will 
be no draft, as in England; there will 
be no shooting. The Women’s Corps 
will be headed by a director with the 
rank and pay of an Army major, while 
the private will get the usual $21 to 
$30 a month. 

What will be the duties of these 
doughgirls? There are plenty—and 
they are in a direct line of fighting 
the war. Secretary Stimson has said 
that about 10,000 will be needed in the 
Aircraft Warning Service, and in the 
information and filter centers of the 
Army. Many will serve as telephone, 


telegraph, teletype and switchboard 
operators; clerks, librarians, host- 
esses, stewardesses, laundry workers, 
dietitians, mechanics, pharmacists, 
chauffeuses, supervisors, in laboratory 
jobs and whatnot. As they replace the 
boys behind the lines and send them 
to the front with guns, more and more 
jobs will fall into their laps. 

But there is. to be no competition 
with Army nurses, with girls in Civil- 
ian Defense or in the Red Cross. All 
those services are to be increased, too; 
the Army nurses, for instance, from 
7,000 to 17,000. A House amendment 
limited the Corps to 150,000 in number. 
Women in every section of the coun- 
try have expressed eagerness to volun- 
teer. There will be schools to train 
members, especially officers. 

But the great majority of women 
volunteers are going to help win this 
war without joining the Army. (The 
War Production Board is already 
scared that women’s uniforms are go- 
ing to put an undue strain on specific 
colors and fabrics.) The Census Bu- 
reau has already counted noses, and it 
reports that 15,600,000 housewives be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 44 form the 
“principal reserve” from which addi- 
tional war labor can be drawn, The 
Bureau pointed out that most of the 
women factory workers would have 
to come from the cities, for those on 
the farms are badly needed where 
they are. 

Russian and Chinese women, who 
have seen thousands of the enemy in- 
vading their country and destroying 
their homes, are reported to have 
fought side by side with their men. 
They cannot be taken as examples— 
vet. British women between 20 and 
30 have been conscripted, and that is 
another example we are not prepared 
to follow. But the jobs done by the 
millions of English women—who thus 
release that many men for the fighting 
—may well be studied. 

For instance, English women are 
carrying the mails now, a hundred 
thousand of them, some driving trucks. 
They are rapidly taking over the rail- 
roads—selling and collecting tickets, 
announcing train departures, and even 
handling the baggage. They serve the 
anti-aircraft batteries, operating the 
delicate instruments that detect and 
locate approaching bombers, and do- 
ing all but the shooting. They also 
attend to those barrage balloons. And, 
of course, the big majority of the 
women workers are in the factories 
turning out war material, where they 
have demonstrated they can do prac- 
tically everything the men can do— 
and some things better. 

Of course, we know from all our 
past history, and from the psychology 
of women since history started, that 
our American women are willing to 
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jump in and help in a time of crisis 
—help in any possible way. The ques- 
tion is: Have they the ability? 

We do not have to guess at the an- 
swer. Take aircraft factories, for in- 
stance. In seven manufacturing plants 
in the Los Angeles area more than 
2,000 women work on production. 
They have also been working in the 
Bell Aircraft Company, in Buffalo; in 
the Sperry Corporation, in Brooklyn, 
and it was said that up to 15,000 are 
expected to be employed in the new 
Ford heavy bomber plant. 

These women workers have been 
called more alert and quicker to learn 
than men; they are especially efficient 


“on precision instruments; have more 


flexible hands and nimbleness of fin- 
gers; work more rapidly at small tasks, 
and have more patience with monot- 
onous work. They are faster and more 
adept at such jobs as spot welding, coil 
winding and soldering. In a big radio 
plant more than 50 per cent of the 
workers are women, In the electrical 
industry more than one-third of the 
workers are women. There are 75,000 
skilled women workers who lost their 
jobs in the silk mills and are ready 
to turn to other machines. There are 
3,000 licensed women airplane pilots 
in this country, and they have been 
doing important work in organizing 
civilian aviation in the Civil Air Patrol. 

American women have not limited 
their aid to work of daring and skill. 
They have not hesitated in the face 
of jobs of drudgery—of plain, un- 
adorned labor. 

Look at the Oregon example. That 
Western state has a way of starting 
things, and the women are now keep- 
ing up the tradition. They have con- 
ducted the first state-wide inventory 
of their women’s vocational skills, 
6,000 volunteer canvassers submitting 
questionnaires to all the women, The 
women have recorded their industrial 
experiences, their special training and 
abilities, and even their age—“within 
reasonable limits.” They are prepar- 
ing to take over the state’s offices, fac- 
tories and farms; supplying, in the 
words of Gen. Hershey “a gradual but 
constant substitution of women for 
men who are fit to fight.” 

“We have 60 million human units, 
male and female, adults and children, 
that can contribute to winning the 
war,” said Gen. Hershey. Mary An- 
derson, head of the Women’s Bureau 
of the Labor Department, figures that 
6,000,000 women war workers are “re- 
cruitable” this year. One-third of these 
would come from the pool of 16,500,- 
000 in the 18 to 44 age group now en- 
gaged only in housework — women 
without small children. First to be 
employed, though, she said, should be 
those now registered as unemployed, 
through factory conversion or other- 
wise. Then she counts up to 700,000 
young women now in school who will 
be ready for employment this year. It 
was calculated that out of a total 
hoped-for war labor army of 15,000,- 
000 by the end of 1942 women may 
furnish 40 per cent. To the Army, to 
the Navy, to factories and to farms, 
American women are on the march. 
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THE NATIONAL FRONT. 





President: Two Fronts 


More and more President Roosevelt 
looms as leader-in-chief of the United 
Nations, which are looking to him for 
development of the war strategy. In 
the past week he held parleys with 
the representatives of China and Aus- 
tralia, and with Secretary of the Navy 
Knox. He arranged to expedite Lend- 
Lease material to frightened Turkey; 
emphasized the importance of India’s 
attitude by raising the status of Col. 
Louis Johnson from special envoy to 
U. S. Minister to that country, and sent 
a plea for unity among the Allies to a 
New York meeting addressed by the 
Russian Ambassador, Maxim Litvinoff, 
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Johnson: Minister to India 


Viscount Halifax and Chinese Ambass- 
ador Hu Shih. Following a meeting in 
London of the foreign ministers of all 
the exiled governments, Gen. Sikorski, 
Polish Premier, set out to confer with 
President Roosevelt. 


On the home front, the President 
was forced to give thought to produc- 
tion and labor problems. In connec- 
tion with the big tax bill and the fight 
over parity prices for farmers, Mr. 
Roosevelt announced that he was con- 
sidering proposals to put ceilings on 
wages, profits and prices. When a 
number of Congressmen echoed the 
sudden popular clamor against strikes, 
the 40-hour week, the union shop and 
big industrial profits, the President 
called his “Labor Cabinet,” consisting 
of seven high labor union officials. He 
later suggested a compromise by which 
labor should waive double time for 
Sundays and holidays; that shifts be 
staggered to work six days with dif- 
ferent days off, so that work would go 
on seven days a week without neces- 
sity for overtime payments, He be- 
lieved labor would agree to that, and 
he thought no legislation necessary. 
There is no strike problem, he said, 
and he pointed out that the 40-hour 


week did not mean that a man | 
stop at the end of 40 hours. It m: 
means time-and-a-half pay f; 
hours beyond that number. 

Other developments in the P 
dent’s week included the followin 

© In a message to Congre: 
President asked for an additiona! §}; 
500,000,000 for 148,000 trainer, p: 
and bombing planes. 

e The President suggested thai 4 
few parades with bands and flag-\ 
ing might aid in arousing enthus 
for wag tasks. 

@ The Chief Executive called on {hy 
President of the little Toledo, P« 
and Western Railroad to obey th: 
bitration order of the War La! 
Board, in accordance with the natio 
agreement. 

@ In letters to the governors of th: 
48 states, the President asked ¢! 
speed limits on highways be set : 
miles an ‘hour. 


BR 
War Work: Good and Bad 


Without definite figures on war pro- 
duction, occasional revelations indi- 
cate good progress, as when Chairman 
Nelson, of the WPB, said airplane ou! 
put was up 50 per cent “since Pear! 
Harbor.” A survey by industrial en 
gineers revealed that plants making 
fighting equipment are generally « 
schedule, with many “far ahead of 
their quotas.” It was predicted that 
the flow of war goods would soon tax 
distribution facilities. From California 
came a loud cheer as big four-motored 
bombers began rolling off the assem- 
bly line, in mass production style. 
Many said it could not be done—but i! 
is being done. 

But production is far from capacity, 

and there is dissatisfaction, Ernest 
Kanzler, in charge of converting the 
auto plants, said that job was speeding 
up, but that the 22,000 tool and die 
makers there are about half the num 
ber needed. Chairman Nelson said i! 
all the 153 plants making machine 
tools operated at capacity—like th 
top three—the output would be 45 pe! 
cent greater. He deplored the fact tha! 
20 per cent of the war plants operat: 
only five, or five and a half, days 4 
week; that many plants close on Sun 
days, and that “thousands of machines 
needed for war production now stand 
idle part or all of every week-e 
and from eight to 16 hours eve: 
week-day.” He stated as a broad f 
that “If all our equipment were \ 
24 hours a day, seven days a w' 
we would practically double the n 
hours put into military producti 
and double output. 

Mr. Nelson warned of the “pu! 
wrath” which is arising — wl 
“wants production, and no foolins 

In the meantime there were si: 
of wrath in Mr. Nelson’s own Boa! 
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Robert R. Guthrie, chief of the textile, 
clothing and leather goods branch, 
with two of his assistants, resigned on 
the ground that other Board members 
with the special interests of industry 
at heart “impeded the war effort.” By 
inference he charged that the dollar- 
g-year men on the Board first served 
their own companies, and that phase 
of the quarrel was caught up eagerly 
by Congressmen who had long 
charged the same thing. 

[wo investigations were promised, 
and the public was stirred. Nelson 
told Congress Guthrie had authority to 
deal with the situation, and had not 
appealed to him. He invited the in- 
vestigation, and started one of his 
own. “Other members of the Board 
accused Guthrie of being hostile to 
industry, and hard to get along with. 

had been transferred from the in- 
dustries branch after putting through 
rders to close down the radio and 
refrigerator business. 

Che long fight to have surplus corn 
nd wheat, instead of sugar, used to 

ike industrial alcohol appeared to 

won when Materials Director Batt 
nounced that the substitution was 
soing forward successfully.” Whis- 

y distillers, aided by the wine-mak- 
rs in California, are making the al- 
cohol, and a saving of sugar is seen. 
No sugar will have to be used for al- 
cohol after this year, it was stated. 


Ss 
The O. C. D. Dance 


James M. Landis, head of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, felt relieved when 
the dancers and movie stars he in- 
herited with his office resigned, but a 
loud guffaw rose in Congress and was 
echoed far and wide when it was re- 
vealed that he had in that same phy- 
sical fitness division of his Office 
co-ordinators” of 57 different kinds 
of games and sports. 

Senator Byrd, of Virginia, watch- 
dog of the Treasury, sprang the story 
ff the co-ordinators—co-ordinators of 
ping pong, of canoeing, of billiards, 
marbles, horseshoe pitching, and on 
down to kite-flying and golf. Mr. Lan- 
dis had defended his first co-ordinator 

of bowling—who, he said was work- 
ing for nothing. But he hastily gave 
the credit for all such appointments to 
John B. Kelly, division head, and an- 
ounced he was handing the whole 
thing to Paul McNutt’s Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. That was done by an 
Executive order. Mr. Kelly, an athlete, 
offered to debate physical fitness on 
the Senate floor. He also let it be 
known that he wanted $1,000,000 for 
his program — which caused more 
laughter and sarcasm, The demand 

ntinued in Congress to have the 
OCD put under the War Department. 

In the meantime the President made 
5100,000,000 available to the OCD for 
equipping air-raid wardens and spec- 
| defense workers with arm bands, 
helmets, medical supplies, fire-fighting 
apparatus, and the like. Gas masks are 





NATIONAL 


to come later. Coastal cities are to be 
taken care of first. 


RA 


Congress: “Prairies On Fire” 


With bad news from the Far East 
because aid sent was “too little and 
too late,” the American public became 
aroused as seldom in history. An ava- 
lanche of letters, telegrams and com- 
munications of all kinds, estimated at 
more than 100,000, struck Congress 
like a tornado. They demanded that 
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Langer: The Senate Debated His “Fitness” 


everything in the way of all-out war 
production be removed at once. “Out- 
law strikes and the closed shop, sus- 
pend all laws and contracts calling for 
a 40-hour week, limit industrial profits, 
and force ‘round the clock’ produc- 
tion.” Such were the demands—ac- 
companied with threats. 

“The prairies are on fire,” said a 
Representative from Oklahoma, which 
seemed to be the vortex of the storm. 
Another Representatie from that state 
said he had received 13,000 protests 
within a few days. Petitions, contain- 
ing pledges to vote against any hesitat- 
ing Congressman were signed by thou- 
sands, They hit hardest at the 40-hour 
week limitation, and against the mil- 
lions of new employees being forced to 
pay union fees before being permitted 
to do war work. They also demanded 
that profits be limited to six per cent. 

Both House and Senate were stirred 
to action. Representative Howard 
Smith, of Virginia, foe of the unions, 
in co-operation with the chairmen of 
the Military and Navy Committees, of- 
fered two bills to implement the public 
demands in Army and Navy produc- 
tion. They would thus avoid the Labor 
Committee, which has opposed such 
bills. 

In the Senate, Herring, of Iowa, de- 
manded action on strike-control legis- 
lation long ago passed by the House. 
He also said he would sponsor a “work 
or fight” bill. A number of other Sen- 
ators demanded immediate action, and 
some asked the resignation of Secre- 





tary of Labor Perkins and Sidney Hill- 
man, Director of the labor division of 
the WPB. Senator Thomas, of Utah, 
Chairman of the Labor Committee, 
sprang to the defense of labor unions, 
said strikes had practically ceased, ex- 
plained that the 40-hour week did not 
stop work at the end of 40 hours, but 
merely required overtime pay after 
that period, and. denied any present 
need for further labor curbs. He was 
backed up in his position by state- 
ments made by the President, and by 
War and Navy Department officials 
who came to testify before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

The Senate devoted most of its dis- 
cussions to the “moral fitness” of Sen- 
ator William Langer, of North Dakota, 
to retain his seat. The Elections Com- 
mittee voted against him, 11 to three, 
because of some of his political activ- 
ities in his state, but on the floor a sur- 
prising number of Senators came to 
his support. By a unanimous vote, the 
Senate raised the national debt limit 
from $125,000,000,000 set by the House 
to $130,000,000,000, so as to include ob- 
ligations of Federal corporations. 

The House cut $48,000,000 from the 
Agriculture Appropriation Bill and 
adopted limitations on the Depart- 
ment’s activities which may mean 
doubling that saving. The farm bloc, 
however, had the last word on the dis- 
pute over selling surpluses below par- 
ity. They put in a provision that none 
of the funds provided could be used to 
finance such sales. 











ARMY NOTES 





Non-Commissioned Pilots: Hereto- 
fore only men with college education 
were trained as pilots in the Army Air 
Corps. The War Department, however, 
is now allowing enlisted men to be- 
come U. S. Army pilots. The non- 
commissioned pilots will be known as 
staff sergeant pilots, will receive the 
same ground and air instruction as 
that given to cadets, and will be paid 
£108 a month while on flight duty. The 
Army intends to build up its flying 
non-commissioned pilot personnel to 
20 per cent of the Army’s total pilot 
strength. Men accepted as applicants 
for training under this program must 
be between 18-22 years of age, be high 
school graduates with one and one- 
half. years of credit in mathematics, 
and be able to pass the same physical 
examination as that prescribed for 
aviation cadets. 

Under Our Flag: Americans who 
have been serving in the armies of the 
United Nations may soon be serving 
their own country under their own 
flag. The War Department has worked 
out a tentative plan with Canadian 
authorities for transferring Americans 
from Canadian to U. S. forces, As soon 
as this plan is in operation, the War 
Department plans to make similar ar- 
rangements with other Allied nations. 
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WAR FRONTS 





U.S. & Anzacs 


General Douglas MacArthur is in 
Australia, in command of all United 
Nations’ forces there. And a big Amer- 
ican force is already on that island- 
continent. The news swept the embat- 
tled United Nations like a refreshing 
spring breeze. The President ordered 
MacArthur to Australia on Feb. 22, at 
the request of the Australian govern- 
ment, After organizing further Philip- 
pine resistance, MacArthur, with his 
wife and baby son, his chief of staff, 
Maj. Gen. R. K. Sutherland, Brig. Gen. 
Harold H. George of the Air Corps, 
and other officers, dashed through Jap- 
infested seas in speedboats to an is- 
land rendezvous with the plane which 
carried them to Australia. 

At the same time, it was revealed 
that we have a big army in Australia. 
“The Yanks are here—and more are 
coming,” declared Prime Minister 
John Curtin. The first of them, air- 
men, arrived Dec. 22. For two months 
the tide of a “mighty river” of men and 
supplies has been rolling to the Aus- 
tralia-New Zealand area, their move- 
ments absolutely secret from the 
world. Shortly before MacArthur land- 
ed, a convoy so big one port could not 
handle it reached Australian shores. 
They have “dug in” at their new bat- 
tlefront with American speed and in- 
genuity that has left the Anzacs open- 
mouthed in admiration, 

In the Anzac area Americans head 
all the top commands. Deputy to Gen- 
eral MacArthur and chief of the Allied 
air force is Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, 
former deptty supreme commander in 
General Wavell’s Southwest Pacific 
command. Naval commander is Vice 
Adm. Herbert F. Leary. 

MacArthur’s shift does not mean we 
have abandoned the Philippines, it 
was emphasized. The United Nations’ 
offensive will include liberating them. 
After MacArthur left, General Yam- 
ashita launched an attack. It was 
beaten back in typical MacArthur style 
by his successor, Maj. Gen, J .M. Wain- 
wright. 





... Affair at New Guinea 


As if timing it with the arrival of 
MacArthur, United Nations’ forces in 
Australia hit the Jap fleet with the 
most damaging blows since the Battle 
of Macassar Strait. It was off New 
Guinea, one of their invasion bases. 
When a Jap fleet gathered at Lae and 
Salamaua, on New Guinea’s east coast, 
our “island-based air forces” went 
into action. Result: 23 Jap ships sunk 
or damaged. 

Of them, two heavy cruisers, one 
light cruiser, one destroyer, one gun- 
boat, and one minesweeper and five 
transports were sunk or “probably 
sunk.” In another attack near Rabaul, 
northeast of New Guinea, direct hits 
were scored on another heavy Jap 





cruiser. We lost one plane and two 
men in the operation. But the Japs 
were reportedly being led across New 
Guinea’s mountains to Port Moresby 
by German missionaries turned Nazi. 

Meantime, the Navy announced that 
the U. S. submarine Shark was a 





Signal Corps, U. S. Army 
MacArthur Commands the Anzac Area 


month overdue and “presumed lost.” 
The damaged submarine Sealion and 
the destroyer Stewart were demol- 
ished in drydock in the Far East to 
prevent their falling into enemy hands. 
——___~. 


... Losses at Java 


The Navy told the people. in terse 
words what Adm. Thomas C. Hart 
hinted when he first arrived home 
from the Far East. The United Na- 
tions, it reported, had lost 13 war- 
ships in the Battle of Java. Two were 
American: the heavy cruiser Houston, 
once the President’s favorite for trips, 
and the old destroyer Pope. The Brit- 
ish lost a cruiser-and four destroyérs; 
the Dutch two cruisers and two de- 
stroyers; the Australians a cruiser and 
a sloop. Meeting a far heavier Jap 
fleet in a battle that ranged from direct 
engagement to hole-and-corner fight- 
ing, the United Nations fleet cost the 
Japs but one cruiser and one destroy- 
er sunk, two cruisers and two destroy- 
ers knocked out of action before our 
own small flotilla was finished. 


... Asia’s Mainland 


In Burma, the British and Chinese 
joined on a common front for the first 
time. Chinese shock troops, armed 
with Lend-Lease equipment, poured 
into the lines with British at Toun- 
goo, about 150 miles north of Rangoon. 
The Japs already claimed to be threat- 
ening Mandalay. 

Meantime a strong United Nations 
command was shaping on the Asian 
mainland. In India, to which Sir Staf- 
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ford Cripps was carrying the () 
ill government’s plan for Indi: 
minion status, Air Marshal Sir 
ard Peirse revealed that air 
forcements are coming through f 
The Air Chief for India said h, 
not be content “to put up an um!) 
of planes and wait for attack. “\ 
going to carry the war into th: 
my’s country—into Japan.” 

@ In China, which would 
base for an offensive against 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
an American officer as Chief . 
to the Chinese armies. He is ¢ 
tough, scholarly Lieut. Gen. Jos 
Stilwell, long our military atta 
China. Chiang immediately s 
to command Chinese troops 
Burma front. 

® To command their last 
Ocean base, Ceylon, the British 
Vice Adm. Sir Geoffrey Layto: 
will command all forces on the 


... Russia: Words and Action 


In a “superhuman struggle” th: 
man soldiers have survived a hi: 
winter which came “weeks « 
than experience or scientific fo: 
led us to expect.” So said Adol! 
ler in a German Memorial Day } 
cast, in which he also predicted A 
ica’s “ruin.” He predicted that Ru 
will be “annihilatingly defeated 
the coming summer; and that “thes: 
years of fighting” would be brief « 
pared to “the long and blessed jx 
which will result.” 

The Russians are preparing fo: 
titanic summer by trying to saw 
Hitler’s invasion springboards. T}. 
were still grinding at the German army 
trapped in the Staraya Russa ar 
Near Vyazma, they claimed to hav 
encircled another big German ga! 
son in Gzhatsk, 100 miles west of 
Moscow. In the month ending March 
10, the Reds said, they had killed a 
total! of 63,700 Germans on the north- 
ern and central fronts. From th: 
Ukraine came only word of heavy bat- 
tles and slow Soviet advances. 


.. . Other War News 


@ The Germans have closed Nor- 
wegian ports from North Cape to 
Alesund. Britons feel this, along with 
heavy reinforcements of the Norwa) 
garrison, may presage an offensiv 
against Britain or Iceland. 

@ The battleship Tirpifz is now be- 
lieved to have escaped torpedoes fire 
at her by British planes in Nors 
waters and “may be on the high seas.” 

@ Vichy has ordered the 1,500 Bril- 
ons resident on the French Moroccan 
coast to move inland. France denies 
they have been arrested and intern: 

e@ British planes and warships j: 
ed in a smashing shell-and-bomb 
tack on the island of Rhodes. The) 
did plenty of damage to this Near E 
invasion base, suffered none. 

© In an unprecedented move. 
Churchill sent Richard G. Casey, A! 
tralian Minister to Washington, 








be Minister of State representing tlic 
War Cabinet in the Middle East. 
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Wives! Mothers! Homemakers! 


Here’s the Most PRACTICAL 
COOK BOOK Ever Published 


T LAST! A new kind of cook book that brings into 
your kitchen every pleasure and economy, every 
time, money and effort-saving device known to 

modern culinary science! A beautiful, durable volume 
that is so understandable, so easy and quick to use that 
women all over the country are calling it “the most 
practical cook book ever published!” Formerly sold 
in another edition for $10.00, now only, $2.39. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN'S Cook Book 


Many Features Never Be- 
fore Combined in Any 
One Cook Book 


This great new cook book is 
THUMB-INDEXED like a dic- 
tionary—enabling you to turn 
to any information you want 
by merely “lifting your finger.” 
It contains 230 enlightening 
photographs and drawings, 
many in gorgeous full color, 
that make crystal clear each 
step in the preparation and 
service of food. It contains 
5,000 recipes and helpful hints 
that take all the “guess” out of 
cooking—for each one has been 
individually tested and approv- 
ed by the famous Culinary Arts * 
Institute. It has chapters on 
health, diets, foreign recipes 
and many other thrilling fea- 
tures, some of which are listed 
in the panel at the lower 
right-hand corner of this page. 


Mail Coupon Without Money 


it this great cook book to 

in your kitchen at once! 

l it prove that it can mean 
more pleasure and less effort and 
ep} se than you ever thought 
sible! Just fill in the coupon 
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No reproduction can do full jus- 
tice to the beautiful full color and 
fine craftsmanship of this great 
book. However, this photo will 
give you some idea of how 
easy it is to refer to any 
section you want by means 

of the handy thumb- 
index. It also has a 
complete alphabetical 
index. 


SOME OTHER FEATURES 
OF THIS 
GREAT COOK BOOK 


41d mail—without money—today! 


WoO 


r 
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this is the most PRACTICAL 


copy of THE AMERICAN 
\N’S COOK BOOK will be 
to you by return mail. On 
ry pay postman its modest 
plus a few cents postage. 
—if you are not satisfied 


book you ever saw—simply 
mn the book within 5 days 
eceive your money back! 


; 
Publishers Book Service, 






1. a 


WASHABLE jacket and 
washable cloth bind- 
1 


ng. 

HEALTH facts, model 
menus, diets, etc. 
CALORIC tables for in- 
valids. Vitamins ex- 

lained. 

DIETS—For those who 
want to gain or lose 
weight. 

SERVICE of food, table 
setting, etc. 

FOREIGN recipes 
adapted for American 


use 
UNIVERSAL in appeal 


| 2414 Douglas Street, Washington, D. C. | Special section on 
| ) ~ am altitude cooking; for 
Please send me ...... copies of THE AMERICAN | use in low country or 
OMAN’S COOK BOOK at the special price of $2.39. mountainous country 


RR 8 96:4 aR RN 


\ME 


delivery I will pay postmian amount due, plus a few 
its postage. It is distinctly understood that, should 
lesire, I may return the book within 5 days and 


eive my money back. 


PRESS 


ry 
Check here if enclosing payment 


Sale refund guarantee applies, of course 


ty Spe pee 
We pay postage, | 






COOKING for two peo- 
= or for whole par- 
es 


jes. 

PICNICS, weddings, 
special occasions and 
how to make them a 
success. 

HOW to design a kitch- 
en for safety and 
efficiency. 

UP-TO-DATE — revised 
to conform with re- 
cent discoveries in 
the science of nutri- 
tion and development 
of kitchen equipment. 

Many other important 
features. 
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PALMETTO STATE— 
Record of Brave Deeds Assures All-Out Effort 


countless yards of canvas and other 
cloth on War Department contracts. 


One thing the history of South Caro- 
lina proves beyond the shadow of a 
doubt is that the people of the Palm- 
etto State can fight, both on land and 
sea. Time and again in U. S. annals 
the state was foremost in battle. 


Some 37 engagements of the Revo- 
lutionary War took place in South 
Carolina, and of these, according to 
Historian McGrady, 103 were fought 
by South Carolinians alone. At the 
Battle of King’s Mountain, for exam- 
ple, which turned the tide of the Revo- 
lution in favor of the colonists in the 
Carolinas, not a single soldier, officer 
or private, was of the Continental] 
Army—all were technically guerrillas, 
or partizans. Again, South Carolina’s 
Palmetto Regiment distinguished itself 
in the War with Mexico in 1846, and 
its flag was the first to enter the Mex- 
ican capital. Of the State’s 1,100 vol- 
unteers who saw active service in that 
war, only some 300 returned. And to 
the War Between the States, as it is 
called in South Carolina, this “cham- 
pion of the Lost Cause” sent 63,000 
soldiers—lost one-fourth of them. 


Today, this State, whose motto is 
“Ready in Soul and Resource,” is gen- 
erously supplying spirit and men, ma- 
chinery and natural resources, to Un- 
cle Sam and his Allies for the winning 
of World War II. Here are Fort Moul- 
trie and Fort Sumter, rich in historic 
and current significance. Near Colum- 
bia is Fort Jackson, and near Spartan- 
burg is Camp Croft. A military air base 
is being constructed near Greenville. 
At Charleston is a Marine Barracks 
and the famous Charleston Navy Yard, 
while throughout the State industries 
are working on the double-quick to 
turn out war materials, particularly in 
the textile mills, where three shifts_of 
eight hours each are manufacturing 





South Carolina 








—In a Nutshell — 


South Carolina, one of the original Thir- 
teen States, and nicknamed “The Palmetto 
State,” ranks 39th in the Union by size 
and 26th by population. Its 30,989 square 
miles are home to 1,899,804 individuals. 
Inscribed on its seal are the mottoes 
Animas Opibusque Parati — “Ready in 
Soul and Resource”—and Dum _ Spiro 
Spero—“While I Breathe I Hope.” Official 

. flower is the Yellow 
Jessamine; bird, the 
Mocking Bird; and 
song, Carolina. 

The state is divid- 
ed into 46 counties, 
which have a total 
assessed property 
valuation of $365,- 
354,000, according to 
the latest published 
figure. There are ten cities which have a 
population greater than 10,000. Of these, 
Charleston is the largest, with 71,275. 
Columbia, which has a cénsus of 62,396, 
is the Capital. 

J. E. Harley is Governor of South Caro- 
lina, assisted by a bicameral legislature 
of 44 senators and 124 representatives. 
The State is represented in the Congress 
of the U. S. by Senators Ellison D. Smith 
and Burnet R. Maybank, and Representa- 
tives L. Mendel Rivers, Hampton P. Ful- 
mer, Butler B. Hare, Joseph R. Bryson, 
James P. Richards, and John L. McMillan. 

Although approximately three-fourths 
of South Carolina’s population are en- 
gaged in agriculture, chief income in the 
State is from manufacturing. Tobacco, 
cotton, and rice are the leading crops; 
textiles, the foremost industry. 


Did You Know That— 


% South Carolina has about 160 
species of salt water fish in its coastal 
waters, about 20 of them edible, and 
in the neighbor- 
hood of 70 spe- 
cies of fresh 
water fish, in- 
cluding 22 va- 
rieties valuable 
for food. Three 
hundred and 
sixty species of 
birds have been 
recorded in the 
State. 

% In 1833 the 
136 miles of 
continuous 
track operated 
between 
Charleston and 
Hamburg, in 
South Carolina, 
was the longest 
passenger steam 
railroad in the 
world. 


% When the 
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explorers to 
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South Carolina returned to Sz Do. 
mingo with 150 captive Indians ;, ; 

sold as slaves, it was the son of | 
bus who released them. This \ 
Diego, Governor of San Domi: 


%& South Carolina’s first 
nent settlement was original], 
Charles Town in honor of the | 
king, but was changed by city 
to Charleston in 1783 becaus: 
ter sounded less British. 


From November, 1876. 
April, 1877, South Carolina had 
government, consisting of two | 
of Representatives and two Gov: 
each functioning as if the other 
exist. This came about when 
bents refused to recognize the « 
of their successors. 


South Carolina Firsts— 

¥% Spaniards in 1521 were the first 
to touch on the shores of this territory. 
and a Spaniard, Vasquez de Ay}lon, iy 
1526, was the first to attempt its colon- 
ization, 


% Dr. Henry Woodward has been 
called “the first permanent English 
settler in Carolina.” He introduced 
rice into the country about 1680. 


) De 





% The Fireproof Building, 1822-2 
Meeting Street, Charleston, bui! 
1841 for housing county records, i 
lieved to be the first building of fire- 
proof construction in the U. S. 


¥ In Charleston also, the firs! fire 
insurance company was organized. 
That was “The Friendly Society for 
the Mutual Insurance of Houses 
Against Fire,” established in 1735. 


¥% Speaking of fire, the first crema- 
tion of which there is record js that 
of Henry Laurens, of Charleston, in 
1792, who enjoined this duty upon bis 
son in his will. 


The College of Charleston, open- 
ed in 1790, became in 1837 the first 
municipal university in the land. In 
1850 it- became the first college to 
have a museum, 


% According to J. N. Kane, Hugue- 
nots at Port Royal are said to have 
built the first ship in America to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean. It was a pinnace, 
constructed in 1562, in which the 
Huguenots returned to France in the 
winter of 1562-63. 


¥% Sumpter, S. C., was the fi! 
to adopt the commission city n 
form of government. It was chos: 
the voters at a regular election i! 
1912, 


% The Palmetto State was t! 
to use cotton fabric in its roa 
struction. This was on a short s! 
of Route 2, in Newberry Cou 
1926. 


% The Citadel, a military in 
at Charleston, was one of the si 
leges at which the War Depart 
authorized, on Oct. 21, 1916, the « 
lishment of the first U. S. Arm 
serve Officer Training Corps uni 
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RELIGION 


Distinguished Visitor 

For the first time in history, a 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland 

Presbyterian) is visiting the United 
States during his term of office. He is 
he handsome, 6-foot 4%-inch Right 
Rev. James Hutchinson Cockburn, as 
mpressive in mien as the hills on 
which Calvinism struck root and flour- 
shed. Besides being Moderator of the 
General Assembly (a position in Scot- 
land distantly comparable to that of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
Church of England), Dr. Cockburn is 
Dean of Dublane Cathedral, in Perth- 
shire, 

Here on a lecture tour, Dr. Cock- 
burn has already spoken and preached 
in Philadelphia, Washington and New 
York, “At the National Cathedral in 
the capital he roundly denounced Hit- 
ler’s “false religion.” He believes that 
“Hitler’s demoniacal attack can be 
conquered only by a greater spiritual 
counter-attack given over to God. We 
shall require spiritual energy after 
victory comes to our arms, just as 
much as we require it to win that 
victory. If we are to win the peace, 
a spiritual strength never known be- 
fore will be required on our part to 
bring Germany into a spirit of neigh- 
borliness,” he said. 

The Church of Scotland has suffered 
heavily from the war. Dr. Cockburn 
listed 89 churches and manses demol- 
ished and 415 damaged by bombing, 
three clergymen killed, and nine taken 
prisoner, A chaplain decorated in the 
First World War, Dr. Cockburn has a 
son who is captain of the Burma Rifles, 
“somewhere in Burma.” 

American Presbyterians may have 
eyed with envy Dr. Cockburn’s official 
clerical garb: knee breeches, frock 
coat, silver shoe buckles and lace ruf- 
fling from his sleeves and clerical col- 
lar, Dr. Cockburn admired “the vital- 
ity of church life” in the United States. 
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Canopus 


When quacks with pills political would 
dope us, 
When politics absorb the livele:zg day, 
1 like to think about the star Canopus, 
So far, so far away. 
—Bert Leston Taylor 


The Universities of Chicago and 
Texas, which operate the McDonald 
Observatory at Ft. Davis, Texas, have 
done much thinking about Canopus. 
rhe second brightest fixed star in the 
heavens, next to Sirius, is barely ob- 
servable north of the southern tip of 
Florida. The McDonald Observatory 
studies were made by giving its 82- 
nch telescope a special tilt. Reporting 
the first measurements of Canopus 
ever made in the United States, Dr. 
jesse L. Greenstein, of Chicago, re- 
ealed these facts about it recently 
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Acme 


Dr. Cockburn: We Need Spiritual Energy 


in the Astrophysical Journal: 

e The super-giant emits more than 
2,500 times as much light as the sun, 

® Most of the elements of which 
Canopus is composed are similar in 
nature and proportion to those of the 
earth, The exception is hydrogen, 
which is found to be more plentiful. 

e But in comparison to the earth, or 
even the sun, the atmosphere of Can- 
opus is a virtual vacuum—only 1/100,- 
000th that of the earth. In this atmos- 
phere giant bubbles of gas boil at a 
temperature of 10,000 degrees, moving 
at speeds of several miles a second. 


———___.ngn 
Acorn Plastic 
At Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Dr. 


Gilbert F. Kinney has developed a 
plastic from acorns, The kernels are 
crushed and ground, and their amber- 
colored oil extracted either by press- 
ure or solvents. The coarse white pow- 
der that is left, after being treated 
with dyes and chemicals and subject- 
ed to 3,000 to 4,000 pounds of pressure 
under heat, makes a plastic suitable 
for buttons, ash trays, cabinets, etc. 
The oil can be used in making soap, 
by mixing it with lye. Glycerine 
results as a by-product. Acorns give 
about 30 pounds of oil for each 100 
pounds of powder. 


Science Facts 


T IS estimated that during 1942 
about half a billion loaves of 
bread will be protected against mold 
by the addition of a tasteless sub- 
stance called propionate salt 
e With blackouts in many cities, 
more interest is being shown in 


phosphorescent paints, which glow 
for hours after. exposure to light. 
They do so because they absorb 
light, like a storage battery, then 
give it out over a long period, As 
the light is absorbed, electrons in 
the atoms of paint are displaced 


from their orbit. As the electrons 
return gradually to place, they re- 
lease energy in the form of light. 
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Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn, 


AUTO- See 


wont trade. Auto ti Meshenies; Diesel Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ies ogy ens 
reasonable 4-75 equ: at — th vols ander e: 
boar‘ ox Lgesn oo. iY Ry _ woe ted buildings. 
»oard in our steam- oat lormitory. 
Bor free cateler write - © pay your fare to le. 


Nashville Auto-Diese! School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 


HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
BATTERY. "No headband, Worn-en 


~~ unnoticed. Ponthertieht. Used by thousands. §& 
for free information names of happy users in your. vicinity, 


ATTENTION! 
PATHFINDER READERS 


Your Last Chance To Get 
This Handy Binder 












NO MORE 
AVAILABLE 
At Any Price 


A word to the wise is sufficient! The 
manufacturer of PATHFINDER’S popular 
Buckram Binder has just shipped to us the 
last small stock of binders available. 
Henceforth, these production facilities will 
be devoted 4o war materials for Uncle Sam 
and until the war is won, we do not expect 
to be able to obtain more binders for the 
use of our readers. So, in fairness to all 
we issue this warning and urge those in- 
terested in preserving their copies of 
PATHFINDER as their own individual li- 
brary of history in the making to Order 
one or more binders NOW. Our limited 
stock will not last long. 


First Come—First Served 


The demand for binders since the war 
started has so greatly exceeded our antici- 
pated sale that already we've sold all we 
had ordered for the year 1942, We were 
most fortunate in obtaining a small extra 
stock at a slight increase in price which 
we are now offering to readers on a “first 
come—first served” basis, The price, so 
long as they last, is $1.50 per binder, post- 
paid. ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 
Pattern for Unity 


N EXAMPLE is better than an ex- 
hortation. It is better to show 
how than to tell how. More than any- 
thing else this country needs unity— 
needs to have all of us line up shoulder 
to shoulder, throw away old grudges 
and all selfishness and march resolute 
ly forward together until the country 
is saved from the grave danger that 
threatens it. 


If the Hatfields and McCoys can get 
together surely we all can. Everybody 
knows about those “roguish mountain 
beys” who have been shooting one an- 
other on sight for several generations 
in their famous family feud. Well, 
they have turned on the Japs and Ger- 
mans now. Cabell Hatfield and Ed- 
ward LaPort (whose mother is a Mc- 
Coy), two survivors of the long and 
bloody feud, left the Matewan, W. Va., 
high schoo] together, joined the Mar- 
ines, joined hands and went to train 
with “the fightin’est force” they could 
find by way. of starting a feud together 
on Japs and the Huns. 


There is the example. Labor and 
capital; Democrats and Republicans; 
liberals and conservatives; interven- 
tionists and non-interventionists—no 
two camps have been quite so hostile 
toward each other as the Hatfields and 
the McCoys. If they are marching to- 
gether to save the country why cannot 
all other feudists do the same? 


q 
All Hands Out 


MERICA, now under savage attack 

from the east and from the west, 

and seriously threatened with military 

defeat, is approaching the moment 

when it will need all its manpower 
on the job to save it. 


Manpower, according ta Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, “is composed of the men, 
women and children who have the 
capacity to work.” A popular opinion 
poll found that the people are nearly 
two to one in favor of “total mobiliza- 
tion’”—to have the Government regis- 
ter every potential worker and send 
him, or her, to the point of need. 


Fhe people are willing and ready. 
They have flooded Congress with de- 
mands for action, for marching orders. 
It is the Administration which is not 
ready. The plans are not complete; 
the plants are not finished. But the 
need for 100 per cent action exists 
now, and the call is coming. War 
fronts, war factories, and war-sus- 
taining farms will demand more and 
more workers. There will be work for 
all—and any able-bodied person who 
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Berdanier in The Wilmington, Del., News 
Two Fists to Whip the Axis 


refuses to work or fight, or sits down 
on the job, will deserve the general 
scorn which will certainly be his lot. 


There is one safe guess we can make. 
When the women are called upon to 
help there will be no holding back. 
If there are wide acres of spring ber- 
ries, summer cherries and peaches, 
fall apples or other food crops in dan- 
ger of being lost for want of harvest- 
ers, a distress call will bring an army 
of women to the rescue. Mark the 
prediction. Women who have never 
had to work in their lives will be in 
the front ranks of factory and farm. 
They have never failed when needed. 
May they inspire some of our men 
to an equal effort. 


q 


When our cars wear out their tires 
they will be retired—not re-tired. 
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READERS WRITE 


Scale Down Those Incomes 

We are all called upon to make great 
sacrifice during this war Let me sugges 
that all personal incomes during the du 
ration be limited to $5,200 a year, or $1) 
a week. This would not be a great e! 
fort on the part of anyone. It would r 
move all the bad feeling of moderat 
income folks for those with large 
comes All money received over $5,2\) 
would go directly to the Government 
This would continue until the war is wo 
and all expenses paid. 

Dr. Clyde F. Noel 













Seattle, Wash. 


Fish Harbor 

In PATHFINDER, March 7, under “Wa 
Work: For Defense,” you state: “Japanes: 
fishermen out of Fish Harbor and th: 
surrounding Terminal Island, near Sa 
Francisco ...” This is in error, as th: 
district given is a part of thé town ot 
Wilmington, annexed to Los Angeles a 
number of years ago, but still calle 
Wilmington, San Francisco is about 45) 
miles north of this area. 

R. H. Millington 

Long Beach, Calif. 


Can’t Seem to Agree 

PATHFINDER, to say the least, is not 
worth the effort you spend in publishing 
it. What is its policy? Is it a New Dea 
propaganda sheet or just mildly Left 
Wing? 

Dr. T. A. McAmis 

Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

No Soap. PATHFINDER is too reaction 
ary to suit me. 

E. T. Dunford 

Erie, Pa. 


God’s Own Creation 

Once I saw a beautiful picture of the 
Japanese cherry trees of Washington, D 
C., in full bloom. Oh, what a thrill it 
gave me! _ Recently I read somewhere 
that there would be no festivities this 
year: “After all, there was that incident 
at Pearl Harbor.” Now, can’t we be bigg« 
than that? Those trees probably had an 
other name before the Japanese claimed 
them. Can’t we forget the name and re- 
member they are innocent bystanders, 
God’s own creation? 

Mrs. H. W. Leukering 

Metropolis, Ill. / 


Condensed Form 
As a reader of PATHFINDER ffor t 
tenth year, | find the news in your mag 
zine good news in a condensed form. 
George H. Bauer 
Stillwater, N. J. 


Refused to Fortify Posts 

Strange indeed how some people ha 
changed their minds since the U. S. g 
into the war. Isolationists, conscientiou 
objectors and pacifists did not like th 
war preparations of the Government on 
a few years back . . . Now they wal! 
up when it’s almost too late. The Go 
ernment has its hands full, and no dou! 
there is plenty of bungling, but the pu! 
lic pretty largely has itself to blame. It 
freely voted for Congressmen who re 
fused to fortify outposts such as Guan 
two or three years back. 

Sgt. Virgil Evans 

58th Materiel Squadron 
McChord Field, Wash. 
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Uncle Sam’s New Crop 
Unele Sam, through Congress, has 
dered his big farmer, the Agricul- 
e Department, to plant up to 75,000 
es of guayule rubber bushes for ur- 
nt family needs. The planting job 
s turned over to the Forest Service, 
hich has had a lot of experience 
inting trees on those prairie shelter- 
ts, and the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
was told to go along and give tech- 
al advice, and see if there are some 
er shrubs thereabouts which might 
turned into rubber. 
®)perations will be centered at Sa- 
as, Calif., and the first year’s plant- 
will be made in that state, in Ari- 
na, New Mexico and Mexico. The 
tory, plantation and other facilities 


Random Statistics 


MACHINE that spins nylon 

A thread less than one thousand- 

th of an inch in diameter has 
10,000 parts, is 50 feet long, towers 
three stories high and weighs 95,000 
pounds. It is as though a locomo- 
tive spun spider webs... @ A 
four-motored bomber flying at 250 
miles per hour consumes about 
350 gallons of gasoline every hour 

. @ Americans eat more wheat, 

per capita, than any other single 
food, consuming 222 pounds a year. 
Fluid milk comes next on the list, 

| at 168.8 pounds e About 
| $275,000,000 was spent in basic pro- 
| duction research by American in- 
dustries last year. American com- 
panies spend some six per cent of 
their income on industrial research. 


f the Intercontinental Rubber Co., 
hich has been experimenting with 
hat sort of rubber for years, were 

uught for $1,721,235. It is planned to 

it out some 2,000 acres this year, 
hich will require four plowings, like 
rn, 

But there is no early rubber short- 
ve relief in sight from this new crop. 
fhe plants take from four to seven 
ears to grow. In harvesting, the 
whole shrub is pulled up. At the mill 

is chopped up, crushed and macer- 
‘ed and dumped into settling tanks, 

here the rubber is made to float to 
the top. It is dried in slabs for ship- 
ment. This rubber contains about 20 
per cent resin, and for that reason 

lls at only 80 per cent of regular im- 
ported rubber. For many uses the 

sin does wot hinder. De-resinated, 

ayule rubber makes as good tires 
any rubber. 


Farm Briefs 


@ Due to scarcity of tin for cans, 
od manufacturers are turning to de- 
dration plants. But there are only 
‘ such plants, with trained operators, 
d material is not available for new 
lants, 














G Ample wheat supplies for the 
United Nations are seen for this year. 
With the U. S. expected to produce 
125,000,000 bushels beyond home re- 
quirements, Canada and Australia also 
have surpluses. 


G The House of Representatives did 
not like the idea of migratory farm 
camps planned by the Agriculture De- 
partment, and so cut that item from 
the appropriation bill. 





BUSINESS 





Big Insurance 


The billion-dollar insurance policy 
taken out by the United States Steel 
Corporation stirred a lively interest, 
not only because it was the biggest 


thing of the sort in the history of this 4 


country, but because it Hlustrated a 
trend of big business under present 
conditions..This record insurance deal 
was for outside coverage against fire, 
windstorm, civil commotion and ma- 
licious mischief. 

These terms cover damage by riot- 
ers, strikers, vandals, sit-down strik- 
ers or by any persons of malicious in- 
tent, including fifth-columnists or oth- 
er secret agents of a government en- 
gaged in hostilities. But it does not 
include damage from airplane bomb- 
ing, or from open military operations. 

“Big Steel,” like most old and set- 
tled corporations, had _ previously 
maintained self-insurance, and still 
has a $48,000,000 self-insurance fund. 
Republic Stee] has also taken a $200,- 
000,000 policy of outside insurance, 
but Bethlehem Steel, second biggest, is 
still a self-insurer. The great oil and 
railroad companies are generally self- 
insurers, but considerations of taxes, 
labor relations and other new devel- 
opments are turning many corpora- 
tions to outside coverage. Sears and 
Roebuck, for instance, has outside in- 
surance of $500,000,000, and Montgom- 
ery Ward carries $300,000,000. Air- 
plane companies are too young to have 
accumulated the funds for self-in- 
surance. The big automobile corpor- 
ations in changing from cars to war 
material production are also said to be 
gradually changing from self-insur- 
ance to outside coverage. 

Insurance against bombing by en- 
emy raiders is waiting for a national 
policy to be adopted, and the RFC’s 
rates to be announced. A few com- 
panies have ventured into the field, 
however, and all agree in charging 
more in Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf 
Coast states than in the interior. 





Business Briefs 


@ Steel production rose to a new 
peak of 1,663,000 tons a week in mid- 
March, and operations were at 97.9 
per cent capacity. 


qG In spite of the tire rationing 
which is expected to hold moré busi- 
ness for the neighborhood grocery 
stores, 205 new supermarkets have 
been opened since Dec. 7. 








If Your Child is 
THIN AND 


NERVOUS 


7 Sd, 2 
try New Improved OVALTINE 


CIENCE has proved there are certain food 

elements everyone needs for health. If there 
aren’t enough of them ina child’s food, serious 
things happen: stunted growth, soft bones, 
poor teeth, faulty nerves, loss of appetite, de- 
ective eyesight— 

As a protecting food-drink, new, improved 
Ovaltine supplements the diet with elements 
most frequently deficient in ordinary foods. 
Supplies significant amounts of Calcium, Phos- 
phorus aad iroe—weal Vitamins A and D, and 
appetite Vitamin B;. Complete proteins—all 
the essential amino acids, riboflavin, pantothe- 
nic acid, pyridoxine. It acts as an insurance 
against food deficiencies that retard normal 
growth. 

So—if your child is thin and nervous or eats 
poorly, turn to new, improved Ovaltine. Get a 
tin today, or send for free samples. 


oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee] 


| OVALTINE, Dept. C42-P-3A | 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

| Send free packets of Regular and Chocolate 

| Flavored Ovaltine and interesting bookiet. 
ean pee ! 
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L THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 


PICTURE OF PRESIDENTS 
For School, Club, Home or Office. 
Suitable for framing or hanging as is. 


Size 12 by 16 inches. 





Showing each President from the start of our republic 
to the present day—from George Washington to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile en 
ture and photographic likeness. Also shows the 
of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with U. 8. 
flag in red, white and blue. Sent postpaid only 5@e 
each, or 3 for $1.00. Order from Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
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“4s eent to cover cost of mailing). The Spring Fash- 
fon Book is 10 cents. Address the PATHFIND- 
ER Pattern Department, 243 West 17th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Three Thread ’n’ Needle Triumphs 


9970—Designed for slimming—this well-proportioned 


matron frock. Accent the shapel nels with ric-rac. 
Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 334 yar 5 inch fabric. 


9780—This ag = has all-around smartness, 
in Back—a full-length buttoning! In Front—a round, 
dart-trimmed neckline! Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 35% 
yards 35 inch fabric. 


547—Here’s youthful flattery in a feminine dress 
that shows novelty shaping at the front waistband 
and nice skirt panelling. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards 39 inch fabric. 













Price of each pattern is 15c in coins (plus one 


PATHFINDER 








FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Cheese Casserole 


Many times a casserole is just the 
dish around which to plan a buffet 
supper. It takes less time to cook 
than many dishes, is always a nour- 
ishing hot dish suitable for almost 
any occasion. The following recipe 
serves six people, but the amounts of 
each ingredient may be increased so 
that the recipe may be used next time 
the church or club group has a buffet 


- supper at the home of a PATHFIND- 


ER homemaker. 

Ingredients: One-fourth pound 
American cheese, one tablespoon milk, 
two tablespoons pimento, three slices 
of bread cut lengthwise, two teaspoons 
chopped onion, one and one-half table- 
spoons butter, three tablespoons flour, 
one cup milk, 12 stalks asparagus, one 
and one-half cups diced cooked ham. 

Directions: Mash cheese with 4 fork 
until all lumps are removed. Then add 
one tablespoon of milk and beat until 
smooth. Chop up the pimento and 
stir into cheese mixture. From a loaf 
of bread cut three thin slices, length- 
wise of the loaf. Cut away the crust. 
Spread the cheese mixture over the 
bread, roll up like a jelly roll and slice. 
Remove to cool place. 

Dice asparagus and put on to boil. 
Cook chopped onion in butter over 
low heat. Put in double boiler over 
hot water, add flour, and mix well. 
Pour milk in slowly, stirring con- 
stantly until the mixture thickens. As- 
paragus, with liquid boiled down to 
one-half cup, is now added, as is diced 
ham and salt to taste. Heat mixture, 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





REPUBLIC OF HONDURAS 


Location—South of Guatemala. 

Area—44,275 sq. mi. 

Population—1,105,504; 24.9 inhabi- 
tants to sq. mi. 

Capital—Tegucigalpa (Pop. 47,223). 

Government—President elected by 
popular vote, usually for four years; 
unicameral legislature, : Congress of 
Deputies, consists of 38 members 
elected for six years by popular vote; 
Permanent Commission of five mem- 
bers‘sits while Congress is not in ses- 
sion; Council of six ministers. 

President—Dr. Tiburcio Carias An- 
dino. 

Religion—Freedom to all creeds; 
Roman Catholic prevails. 

Education—Free, compulsory be- 
tween seven and 15 years of age, and 
secular. 

Products—Bananas, coconuts, cof- 
fee, cattle, gold, silver, copper, zine, 
lead, iron, antimony. 

Diplomatic Representatives — Senor 
Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to U. S.; John D. Erwin, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Tegucigalpa. 


then pour into greased dish. Garnish 
with cheese slices and brown under 
broiler. 


Household Hints 


@ Cheese will stay moist longe;, 
the edge is thinly spread with butte: 
before the cheese is placed in the 
frigerator. 


@ Liquid should be drained fr: 
fruit used in salad dressing. Save 
for use instead of water in making ge!- 
atin salads and desserts. 


q After use, dry steel wool on radi- 
ator to prevent rusting. 











CAPITAL CHAT 





Low-Cost Dormitories 


HOUSANDS of war workers wer 

housed in dormitories built nea 
Union Station during 1917-1918. Thy 
buildings remained an _ eyesore 
Washingtonians until they were fina 
ly demolished in 1929. Washington 
was determined never again to hav 
temporary buildings blot its beautiful! 
parks. But that was before the war. 

Now the housing situation is again 
acute. Federal workers are pouriig 
into Washington; it is clear they mus! 
be housed somewhere. The Presiden 
has come forth with his own persona 
proposal: to house low-paid wa! 
workers in temporary barracks-lik 
dormitories which would be co 
structed on the Mall between the Ca 
itol and the Lincoln Memorial. To the 
protests of esthetes, our practica 
President answers that if they cz: 
suggest somewhere else the dormito! 
ies might be built within a reasonab!|: 
distance from Government offices, he 
is open to suggestions. 

The President seeks to have the 
dormitories rent for as little as 5) 
cents a day to alleviate the high rental 
costs for the lower paid Governme'! 
workers. Dormitories would accom- 
modate 20 persons to a floor, with a 
bath at one end of the hall, a central 
parlor on the other. For better circu- 
lation, partitions between bedrooms 
would be built only part way to the 
ceiling. A cafeteria would be attached 
to each dormitory. Men and women 
would be quartered in separate build- 
ings. 

The President believed the plan is 
worthy of practical operation. He wil! 
ask housing authorities to build tw0 
as an experiment; if they prove suc- 
cessful, a number of these dormitories 
will be constructed in the near future. 


—— 
ATTENTION! SUFFERERS 


The MeCleary Clinic, 1382R Elms Blvd.. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out 
a new book, FREE, to anyone afflicted 
with Piles, Fistula and other rectal 0! 
colon troubles. Write them today.—Adv. 
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NEIGHBOR HELPS NEIGHBOR 


HH“ you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on 





necessities, of substituting, or making 





things last longer? Then help your 


eighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


Saving Sugar 


‘The following may be of interest to 
aders,” writes Mrs. U. L. Schwent- 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. “We have 
ind that by putting sugar in the cup 
before adding hot tea or coffee you 
an use a much smaller amount. The 
ot beverage immediately melts the 
ugar so that less is needed, because 
undissolved grains are left in the 
cup for the housewife to wash down 
the drain.” 





Dry Cell Batteries 


Mr. W. F. Gintz, of Nocogdoches, 
fexas, passed on ‘hhis experience with 
aking dry cell batteries last longer. 
| have found, by actual test, that dry 
ell batteries laid on their sides are 
fully effective for 50 per cent longer 
time than when stood upon their bot- 
toms,” he writes. “I used six such 
hatteries on an alarm system—stand- 





7143—Crochet these gay, dur- 
able potholders for a newly-wed, 
a bazaar, or just to brighten up 
your kitchen. 
full details. 


216—“Dress up” your pillow 
cases, scarfs and other linens 
with these needlework designs. 


Relaxing—and fun! Number con- 
tains full details. 





234—Two 
of dogville make a vivid wall pan- 
el. Use cotton or silk floss. Needn’t 
Pattern contains be 
contains full details. 


219—Entertain in 
this crocheted cloth to show off 
your best silver and glassware. 
60-inch size or smaller. 
contains full details. 


one cent te cover cost of mailing). 
plete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern. Address all orders to Needlecraft Fd- 
itor, PATHFINDER, 
New York, N. Y. 


ing on their bottoms—and they were 
dead regularly in 30 days, but when J 
laid them on their sides they fune- 
tioned very well for 45 days.” 


Razor Blades 


“Try this on your razor blades,” 
suggests Dr. J. L. Disney, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. “After you have had two or 
three shaves out of a new blade, apply 
a little shaving lather to the smoothly 
curved inside of a plain drinking glass, 
then, pressing the blade against this 
smooth, curved, lather-covered sur- 
face, rub it sideways back and forth 
five or six times, first on one side then 
on the other. A dozen or more good 
shaves out of one blade is not unusual 
when this glass stropping is followed 
each time before drying the blade and 
putting back into the holder. First, 
before starting to rub the blade on the 
glass, remove the lather and hairs 
sticking to it after shaving.” 





strolling gentlemen 


framed — just lined. Number 


style—with 


Number 








Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each (plus 
Com- 


82 Eighth Avenue, 
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DO YOU WANT POWER? 


POWER TO 
MAKE you vic- 
torious in all 
you undertake ta 
do? Power to 
make people ad- 
mire you? Pow- 
*r to earn mon- 
ey? Power to 
gain popularity? 
Power to make 
any one follow 
you? I will send 
you information 
which is the re- 
sult of scientific 
research. With 
this information 
and directions 
in your posses- 
sion you must 
become more 
masterful and exert greater influence You will 
be able to break prevailing misconceptions. If you are. 
not delighted, your money immediately refunded. Just 
send me your name and address. Pay postman on 
delivery only $1.98 when he delivers goods and written 
guarantee. Write now. 


B. HARRIS, 175 E. Broadway, Dept. 66, N. Y. C. 








LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures, Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres te the 
Plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. DENDEX 
CO., Dept. 7-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


A fly sits on the edge of a wagon 
wheel three feet in diameter. Approx- 
imately how far in space will the fly 
have moved after the wheel has rolled 
over one mile of road? Answer next 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s: The boat 
travels 48 miles in five hours. Going 
downstream, its speed is 10 miles plus 
the two-mile speed of the current. 
Thus in two hours going down it 
travels 24 miles. Going upstream, its 
speed is 10 miles minus the two-mile 
speed of the current, or eight miles. 
It can return 24 miles in three hours, 
making a total of 48 miles traveled in 
the allotted five hours. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_——S oe 











Smiles 
Son—“What is a monosyllable, Dad- 
dy?” 


Father—“It’s a long word for a 
short one, son.” 


Police Magistrate—“Fighting with 
your wife again, eh! Liquor?” 

D. & D.—“No, sir. She licked me.” 

“What cured Jackson of arguing 
with his wife?” 

“Arguing with his wife.” 











Dance Gracefully 





i 





“I Don’t Dance Very Well!” 


Are you apologetic about your dancing? If you are, 
you’re missing one of the best ways to charm men. 


A girl is never so lovely, so appealing as when she’s 
dancing well. Why don’t you learn? You can, in 
privacy, with diagrams that show just how to place 
your feet in each step. Try the diagram in our sketch, 
of the basic fox-trot step! 

Our 32-page booklet has the clear, simple footprint 
diagrams to teach you the fox-trot, waltz, rumba, 
tango, slow fox-trot, Conga, shag and popular varia- 
— . Also tells how to hold yourself, lead and follow 
well. 


Send 15c (plus one cent to cover cost of mail- 
ing) for your copy of ‘‘Home Course In New Ball- 
room Dances,” to PATHFINDER Home Service, 
635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The following booklets are also available at 15c 
(plus one cent to cover cost of mailing) each: 


No. 171—“‘How To Plant and Care For Your 
Garden.” 


AD—‘‘Three Great American Documents.” 





Employer—“Have you any refer- 
ences?” 

Applicant—‘“No, sir. I tore them up.” 

Employer—“That was a foolish thing 
to do.” 

Applicant—“You wouldn’t think so 
if you had read them.” 


He (bitterly) —‘“All men don’t make 
fools of themselves.” 

She—“No, the rest are born that 
way.” 





Word Origins 


Booty: When we talk of rich 
booty of war changing hands on the 
world’s battlefronts we are using a 
word familiar to English-speaking 
people for almost 500 years. The 
word is believed to have originated 
with the Old Norse word byti, mean- 
ing barter. It came into the Ger- 
man language as beute, into French 
as bulin, into English as booty. Its 
early English meaning was plunder 
or profit acquired in common and 
so divisible, as that taken in war 
or by thieves. It now usually means 
a prize of war. 





Mrs. Banks—“‘Well, I admit that I 
was outspoken at the Civilian Defense 
meeting today.” 

Mr. Banks—“I don’t believe it. Who 
outspoke you?” 


Nell—“Why do you call that ring a 
war souvenir?” 

Belle—“I won it in my first engage- 
ment.” 








RHYME & REASON 





O YOU remember William Morris, and 
how his life was lived, his fortune 
spent, his hands busied—in the service of 
others? He was a “soldier of the com- 
mon good.” After he was gone—his life 
began to grow in radiance and power, like 
a beacon set high upon a dangerous shore, 
In the twilight of his days he wrote what 
I like to think was his creed—and mine: 
“[’'m going your way, so let us go hand in 
hand. You help me and [ll help you. 
We shall not be here very long, for soon 
death, the kind old nurse, will come back 
and rock us all to sleep. Let us help one 

another while we may.” 
—FRANK P, TEBBETTS 


If you pursue good with labor, the labor 
passes away but the good remains; if you 
pursue evil with pleasure, the pleasure 
passes away and the evil remains, 

—CICERO 


* * * 


The Fates are just; they give us but our 


own; 
Nemesis ripens what our hands have sown. 
—WHITTIER 
Silence is a true friend who never 
betrays. 
—CONFUCIUS 


* * * 


Some hypocrites and seeming mortified 
men, that held down their heads, were like 
the little images that they place in the 
very bowing of the vaults of churches, 
that look as if they held up the church, 
but are but puppets. 

—LAUD 









Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sefl or exchange? pD,» 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a —— business at home through the mai! 

Tell your story to more than two million PATH 


FINDER readers. 
will be counted as words. 
Woking Dee Ad Dept., PATHFINDER 































































BOOKS 


THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, official pu». 
lication of the U. 8S. Constitution Sesquicente 
Commission. 192 pages, illustrated with portrai: 
the signers of the Constitution and the Chief Ju 
of the United States. The text of the Constit,: 
the Declaration of Independence, Washington’s F 
well Address, with the Story of the Constity 
of the United States of America, and history : 
the origin and discovery of our land right 
now. A useful and yaluable book for every A 
ican. Size 6 x 9, full color hard cover, packed 
individual carton. Sent upon receipt of 25c o;: 
5 for £1.00. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douz!, 
Street, N. E., Washi m, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SECRETARIES, GROUPS—Money-making plan. brand 
new, Bahr Company, 1311 West Liberty Ave 
Pittsbi Penna. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Wor 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase p 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impre 
material andillustrated cosales, Brighton-Thomas D 
tal Laboratory, Dept. 1156, 6217 S. Halsted St., « 
cago. 

















FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS—Small manufacturers need new in 
tions for altered civilian markets. If you have a 

practical, useful idea for sale, write Chartered | 

aon of American Inventors, Dept. 87, Washingto 





HELP WANTED 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to  a!! 

farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Exp 
ence unnecessary. Write McNess Company, Dept 
Freeport, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED—MALE ss 
RELIABLE MEN to operate their own talking pict. 
in theatreless communities. Be independent. | 
$50.00 to $100.00 weekly. Everything furnished 
experience needed. Southern Visual, Dept. PM-3 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
MEDICAL a 
RECTAL DISORDERS and Urinary Bladder Diso: 
and Treatment for the same are described in 
new booklet just off the press. Write for it t 
No Obligation. Devine Bros. Clinic, 918 Oak St 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW LIFE AND BEAUTY FOR FLOWERS, Go! 
35c. Elaine’s, 2312 Montgall, Kansas City, Mo 


PATENT ATTORNEYS -. 
INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent 
cure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE 4 
O’BRIEN and HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered P 
ot pmemere, 237-C Adams Building, Washing 

















INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 
book, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Reeis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 1024 Barrister Building 

Washington, D. C. 

cemeieiiiaiiaies ei et bee 

GAIN MIND POWER, HEALTH, SUCCESS. P 
ulars Free. Astounding revelations. Ont 

82-B, Sedalia, Missouri. 

______ PHOTO FINISHING 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your ° 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, ' 

Salem, Wisconsin. 


PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the star’ 

our republic to the present day—from G: 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each 
facsimile signature and photographic likeness 
shows the Bill of Rights. Reproduced in a 
tive colors with U. S. flag in red, white and 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, li! 
den, office or home. Nothing else like i 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, s‘ 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 D 
Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


RABBITS 


RAISE ANGORA WOOL RABBITS, very pr 
easy to raise, we teach you. 3c stamp brings d 
Harder Angora Farm, Route 2, Saleni, Oregon 


SHORE PROPERTY FOR SALE 


BUNGALOW—BEACH ARLINGTON, N. J. SP 
—Nautical — Reasonable. Mathiasen, 260 * 

Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

___SONG POEMS WANTED ___ 

SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate 
sideration and Free Rhyming Dictionary R 

Brothers. 14 Woods Building, Chicago - 

VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


FREE—CATALOG 1942, describing all kinds of 

table plants. Tells how to plant, spray and 
for the garden. Write for your copy today. 
Fulwood, Tifton. Georgia. 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. Large panora” 
views of world’s greatest Capital—White House. ©" 
reme- Court, and all other important Governme” 
uildings and points of interest. These authorita'''* 

photographic presentations should be in every homé 

and school. Makes nice souvenir, birthday or por’ 

_. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin. 

ms for a dollar bill, Pathfinder, Washingto® 
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Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


During the week Clinton Davidson, a New York 
financial authority, appeared before a committee of 
Congress in support of a feature of the tax program. 
Unless post-war planning is done now, the end of the 
ar will be followed by the worst depression this coun- 
ry has ever seen,” he declared. And scarcely ¢ week 
before, Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney General of 
1e United States in charge of anti-trust activities, de- 
lared to me that the boom which is to follow the end 
f the war will bring a lasting period of prosperity to 
ie entire country. 

Now you can take your choice, but as for me, I'll 
tring along with Thurman Arnold. In fact, I’ve asked 
im to write PATHFINDER a guest editorial setting forth 
me of his views on this matter, so look for it. 


x *k * 

In last week’s presentation of Florida, part of PATH- 
FINDER’S “Roll Call of the States,” we missed telling 
bout the Florida land boom of about twenty years ago. 
Were you there? What an orgy of spending and ballyhoo! 
\Ve ran across a few old circulars that we had picked up 
liown there in the Miami regien during those hectic 
days. One, said to have been written by Ben Hecht while 
orking for some real estate subdivider, will remain 
orever as a picturesque example of writing. It’s title was 

‘The Florida Fandango,” and here it is: 


“The Wiffenpoof and the Philalulu bird leap across the 
tropic sky dropping a few subdivisions out of their dia- 
mond studded beaks—Sinbad walks the mangroves— 
Den Quixote comes riding in astride a skyscraper—the 
Mad Hatter cancans through Flagler street—Munchaus- 
en and the Queen of China race down the Dixie High- 
way-—-the Boom Tree sprawls across the horizon and the 
air is dark with million dollar bills—the King of Spain 
and the Three Muskateers blow kisses to the Tin Can 
Tourists—the Prospects ride the Whirlygig and Loop the 
Loop in their northern derbies—epileptic adjectives 
dance in the night—and a smoke of battle goes up. 

“This is Florida, land of the dizzy Ballyhoo—Arcadia 
and Avalon and the Isles of Greece; Athens, Rome and 
the South Seas; the Hanging Garden, the screaming 
Peacocks, the jewels of Herod and the porphyry mines 
of Solomon all are here—the Americano, Lord of the 
Dollar, Prince of the Dotted Line, is on a tear, shooting 
the Works, playing his Billions across the board, throw- 
ing up obelisks and pyramids, castles, palaces, bridges 
and cities. 

“This is Florida, land of the sky rocket dreams where 
the naticn’s pocketbook dances the world’s fastest 
Charleston with the wise-crackers from the North 
looking on. 

“Keep your eye peeled—you will never see it again— 
youll never see the magic soul of Industry on a 
grander job—you'll never see another Bonanza in a 
gold Panama scattering towns and cities up and down 
the State—hang on, the band’s just tuning up, the 
boys are just getting their wind—let the wisecrackers 
snort, this is Florida coming out of a tropic fog with a 
wreath of glittering cities in her hair and the smile of 
triumph in her eyes.” 

Do you remember? 








* &. 2 


Our old friend, Kufus Woods, editor and publisher of 
e Wenatchee (Wash.) World, dropped into town dur- 
ig the week. If we were awarding any medals for con- 
ructive community service, Editor Wood would un- 
ubtedly be on our list. He was one of the early advo- 
ites of the Grand Coulee project, which the government 
ok up and has now completed. The cheap power that 
ill result from this big-scale damming of the Columbia 
ver will find utilization in industries that will make 
ise of natural resources which otherwise would lie dor- 
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mant. Editor Woods a decade from now will be able to 
look with pride on a bigger, more prosperous and happier 
central Washington—because of an idea fulfilled. 


x * * 

PATHFINDER has been experiencing a lively de- 
imand for reprints of the “WAKE UP AMERICA, IT’S 
LATE! editorial which appeared recently. This edi- 
torial was written by our two-fisted friend, Ed Leech, 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, and was printed in the 
entire string of Scripps-Howard newspapers. Se great 
has been the demand for copies of this clear-thinking 
masterpiece that many of the newspapers have run the 
editorial three and four times. Nearly a_ half-million 
requests have come to them. 

PATHFINDER has a supply of extra reprints which 
our readers may have for the asking. We’re glad to 
help a good thing along! 


a eee 

Visiling in Philadelphia, we found a city exercised 
because of the threat of enemy bombings, not of their 
factories or their shipyards or of their homes, but the 
sacred national shrines like Independence Hall and Old 
Swedes Church and other structures that link up with 
the early beginnings of our country. The chief fear is 
from fire, in case the water system should fail, and so 
old-fashioned volunteer bucket brigades are in the pro- 


cess of organization. 
a oe 


When, in their surge to the west from -Malaya and 
burma, the Japanese hordes reach Ceylon—which pray 
God, may they never do—they will find an island empire 
rich and beautiful beyond words. Tea and rubber and 
copra—yes, and precious and semi-precious stones by the 
handful—these are the wares of Ceylon that greeted us, 
when there several years ago, as tourists. 

On the way from. Colombo, Ceylon’s chief port, to 
the mountain metropolis of Kandy, we were shown the 
odd-shaped mountain peaks of central Ceylon’s mountain 
range. There was Castle Rock, Lion Rock and Adam’s 
Peak. The latter, we are told, has at its peak a huge 
human footprint in the rock. The Hindus claim it is 
the footprint of Siva, their god; the Buddhists say it is 
the footprint of their own Buddha on a visit to Ceylon; 
the Mohammedans and the Portuguese say it is the foot- 
step of Adam. So all are satisfied, and hundreds of all 
faiths climb the peak annually to pay their homage. 

Ceylon is 270 miles long and has a maximum width of 
140 miles. It closely approximates the area of West 
Virginia, but supports a population of 5,000,000 people, 
and in the pre-war days had an export trade of something 
under seventy five million dollars annually. 

The Japanese may find in the population of Ceylon 
a harder nut to crack than they did in Burma. Seven out 
of every ten people in the island are Singhalese, of Aryan 
stock. The men are large and sturdy, wear their hair 
long with a sort of Psyche knot at the back of the head. 
They are good fighters and in Malaya and Hong Kong 
were frequently used as policemen or civil officers, 


ee Me 


Bible sales in February were one hundred and fifty 
per cent over the same month last year, a leading bible 
house reports. The war and its attendant grief undoubt- 
edly brings us all closer to the eternal realities of life. 
It was James Russell Lowell who said: 


“°Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up, 
Whose golden rounds are our calamities, 
Whereon our feet planting, nearer God 

The spirit climbs and hath its eyes unsealed.” 


Sel. 
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The Murray Family 
4712 Leamington Ave., Chicago 
Now, at last. YOU may insure your whole 
family—all of them with one policy! Insures 
entire family—husband and wife, the babies, 
children, grandparents—ages 1 to 75. 







As Plainly Stated in the Policy 


YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 
1S INSURED UP 10: 


‘1,000~ 


Sineat = For Natural Death 


:2,000™ 


oe ts etna 


33,000~ 


Rett Travel Accidental Death 


























death claim 
The fact that ¢ the com she Rercmae = force on 


eee —a the as bong ie ea easly 
a the bala Monthly eamiums are di ivpenehes 


= to the ay ages aoa +—~ 


Bag. x3 Ot had Gigs IS) ats px px ie ms Ye 


Seen chest Rating 2 
= A+ (Excellent) 


a i . . by Dunne’s Insurance Report, the larg- 


f, 


licyholders reportin service in the 
world. th state: ‘We conclude that 
Bankers Life & Casualty Company, Chi- 
. cago, is entirely worthy of the Public’ $ con- 


f. 


This is the highest rating that can be 
: given any insurance company 


Rats ates al ts aah 











== fidence and so recommend it.” June 30, 1941. 






One of the Most Sensational Offers Made to 
Our Readers by the Famous Bankers 


Life & Casualty Company 


Here, at last, is insurance for your whole family at a bargain € 
rice that you never thought possible, This amazing new 
riple Benefit low cost Family Group Life Policy insures 


the whole family—ages 1 to 75—without medical examination! 

Chartered under strict Illinois Insurance Laws, you now _ PER WEEK 
get SAFE, RELIABLE insurance‘in a strong, wellestablished 2? of the policy is amazingly 
insurance company with an outstanding record for — . ioe oy S10 3 et a 
payment of benefits. Don’t delay! Mail coupon at once 25e a week to insure your amity. 
amazing Free Inspection offer. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


You can get this wonderful, liberal, safe Here is our sensational offer. Send No 
or BENEF : Family Policy mea Money. Mail the Coupon now! Examine 
printed guarantee for ays without : : 

obligation. You can read the policy in your — gd oh 10 Day oe {paste 
own home. No agent or collector will call. OM€t +VO €mbarrassing medical examuina- 


You alone decide and if you are not tion. No obligation to keep the policy if N 
100% satisfied simply send the policy back. you aren't entirely satisfied. | 


SAFE, RELIABLE COMPANY 


INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER 518,000,000.00— 
ADMITTED ASSETS AT NEW ALL-TIME HIGH! 


This company owns its OWN BUILDING... has thousands and 
thousands and thousands of dollars of free surplus, and its entire 
reserve is invested in U. S. Government Bonds. This is the great 
advertised Company that has issued more Family Group insurance 
policies than any other insurance comhany in the world. Truly, a 
good, safe investment for you. 


SEND NO MONEY 


10-Day FREE Policy Inspection Offer 


Take your insurance out in a company in which you have faith 
and confidence. (Look at our high rating in lower left corner.) We 
don’ t ask you to send a penny with the coupon— you risk noth- 
ing. Just mail coupon for full details and 10 Day Free Inspection 
offer. Noagent will call—no obligation. 


MAIL 
» COUPON 
; NOW! 
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BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY C@, 
Bankers Insurance Building 


Suiding 10-DAY FREE OFFER 
peng Send No Money — No Agent Wil! Cail 


Jefferson Sta. Desk 11-A, 


Without cost or obligation, send Free details of the Family Group 


oa 
ny Policy and your 10-Day Free Offer. 
Hi 
Mail the coupon now—it’s PEiien +800'en napebel SGMIEEbi ns 00.00 e040 0696068006 tenes anepecre 
free and does not obligate —_ , 
3 you. You may examine this 
Srtgas hones Coanliy policy NG Ris eAMitp ancient andadldnce 200s 46 0000 cocecvdacevecee 
2a: on our 10 Day Free Inspec- 
a: tion Offer—now offered by : 
= a big, sound, stable, reli- City... ——7s 8 © ocowens 


able company. Send cou- 
pon today sure! 


NO OBLIGATION TO KEEP THIS POLICY! 








